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in saying the word "Constantinople." It was evident
that he did not hear all the sounds, for certain syllables
were slurred over in every trial. In reciting a verse of
"America", he enunciated many words poorly and used
some incorrectly, for example, "Of Thee I See." He
repeated this when the verse was said for him with the
words very clearly enunciated. (It should be added here
that physical examination showed no defect in hearing.)

In the light of the results on these tests, it is not so
difficult to understand why this boy has been unable to
learn to read. No doubt the clue is to be found in his
defective auditory powers. His auditory perceptions are
exceedingly faulty, and his auditory memory is very poor.
Much of the help which comes consciously and uncon-
sciously from the auditory field was lost to this boy.
Remembering that both association of sounds with visual
stimuli and auditory memory are elements in the reading
process, there is no reason to doubt that defects in these
functions may cause inability to learn to read.

Nothing had ever been done to help this boy overcome
his handicap by adapting methods to his needs. Surely,
since he can get certain sounds correctly and can speak
so that he can be understood, even though his enunciation
is poor, his auditory powers could have been improved by
training. This would seem a justifiable deduction, but
it does not mean that this could be done without special
effort. To have used more extensively his naturally good
visual powers might also have been a vast help.

It is quite clear how much this boy's time had been
misused in the 'school, for with his very good ability in
so many directions he could have progressed much more
rapidly. To have spent nine years in the first five grades
and even then not have gained ability to read simple
passages, has been a great wrong. His failure was not
to be explained by any physical handicap; though small,